Alexander I
of Russia were her best defense.7 Retreat, however, is an onerous and unpopular policy. Nevertheless Alexander and Barclay wisely discarded a plan devised by the tsar's mentor, the Prussian General Phull, to make a definite stand at Drissa, on the Dvina River.8 Under the steady pressure of the enemy the Russian troops were withdrawn to the east, avoiding contact with the main body of the French army. Although Barclay, then minister of war and senior commanding officer at the front, resorted to the strategy of retreat merely as a matter of expediency, his conduct of the campaign was bitterly attacked on the ground that he lacked courage, determination, and vision. On June 28, N.S., Napoleon entered Vilna amid the jubilation of the Polish population. The two Russian armies of Barclay and Bagration effected a junction at Smolensk (August 3, N.S.); but, contrary to general expectations, Barclay decided to surrender the city, which the French occupied on August 18, N.S., after a bloody battle with a small rearguard force of General Nicholas Raevsky. This was a great shock to Russian public opinion, and the position of Barclay became intolerable; among his most violent critics were Bagration and the Grand Duke Constantine, who accused him of treason and of "leading the enemy to Moscow." Alexander had left the army in July and after a brief visit to Moscow had returned to St. Petersburg. Two days after the fall of Smolensk he appointed the aged and venerable Field Marshal Prince Michael Golenishchev-Kutuzov (1745-1813) to the
7 See p. 637. The views of the tsar were shared by some of the more enlightened contemporary observers. Professor Tarle quotes, for instance, the following letter, written on June 5, 1812, N.S., by Count Simon Vorontsev, Russian ambassador to London: "The whole world anxiously watches the events about to take place on the Dvina, Dnieper, and Vistula. I am afraid only of political and diplomatic repercussions, for the military situation inspires in me no fear. Even if at the start we should suffer military reverses, we might win nevertheless by persisting in a defensive war and by fighting while we retreat. If the enemy pursues us, he is lost because the further he is from his stores of foodstuffs and arms and the deeper he advances into a country which has no" roads and no supplies . . . the sooner he will be reduced to a pitiful state, and he will end by being annihilated by our winter, which has always been our most trusted ally." Rostopchin voiced a similar opinion. "I am not afraid of military reverses," he wrote to Alexander; "your empire has two powerful defenders in its vastness and its climate. The emperor of Russia will always be formidable in Moscow, terrible in Kazan, and invincible in Tobolsk."
8 Phull has been severely criticized by military writers, and is usually held as a shining example ,of ineptitude and pedantry. Alexander, however, in a letter dated Dec. 12, 1813, paid him a warm tribute. '"It is, you," he wrote, "who have coo-, ccived 'the plan which, with the help of Providence, had as its consequence the salvation of Russia and Europe/'